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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE 
CONGRESS. 

This congress was held in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, at Burlington House, London, beginning on Thursday, the 
first day of October. The president, Mr. Andrew Lang, in his in- 
augural address, observed that folk-lore is a study to which every 
one can contribute, from the mother who observes the self-developed 
manners and the curious instincts of her children to the clergyman 
who can record the rural usages that survive from a dateless anti- 
quity. He illustrated this remark by examples of the continuance 
of primitive superstitions among cultivated ladies in Scotland. As 
the materials of geology and botany are to be found in fields and 
mountains, so those of folk-lore exist wherever there are human 
beings. It was also the duty of students of the subject to exhibit 
the conclusions, as wide as human fortunes, to which these facts 
may guide them. Considering the proper meaning and limits of the 
term "folk-lore," he remarked that the word, at its first introduction, 
had meant little but the observing and recording of various super- 
stitions, customs, songs, proverbs, and the like ; but that the science 
had gradually increased its scope. When antiquarians such as the 
Englishman Aubrey began to examine rural usages and supersti- 
tions, such as the Maypole and the harvest home, they could not 
help seeing that these practices, usages of the peasant class every- 
where, were remains of Gentilism or heathenism. The Puritans 
were aware that much Pagan custom had been tolerated by the 
church, and survived, not only in ecclesiastical usage, but in popular 
festivals. 

The folk, the people, had changed the names of the objects of its 
worship, had substituted saints for gods, but not given up the festi- 
val of the night of May, nor ceased to revere, under new titles, the 
Nereids or the Lares, the fairies or the brownie. These survivals, 
which the Puritans attacked, the old antiquarians observed, compar- 
ing early English customs with the manners of Greece and Rome. 
In these studies lay the origin of our modern folk-lore. But whereas 
some of the earlier observers regarded these usages as a diabolical 
parody of the rites of the church, or explained their universality by 
the hypothesis of a diffusion resulting from the wanderings of the 
lost tribes of Israel, modern investigators interpreted the relation 
differently, and found in the Jewish ritual a monotheistic and expur- 
gated example of rites common not only to Semitic or Eastern peo- 
ples, but to all races which had attained a certain level of civilization. 
Sacrifice, expiation, communion of the people with their deity, laws 
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of ceremonial un cleanness, prohibitions from certain acts and cer- 
tain foods, were found in solution everywhere ; in Judaism these, as 
a body of rules, were codified and committed to writing and the 
care of the priestly class. This theory might be extended into all 
provinces of traditional custom, belief, and even literature. The 
myths and beliefs of African, Australian, American, and even insu- 
lar races correspond with those of the ancient classical peoples. 
Further, we have learned that ideas, habits, and myths similar to 
those of the ancient world, and of remote barbaric peoples which 
the ancient world did not know, still endure among the more sta- 
tionary and uncultivated classes of modern Europe. These singular 
coincidences and harmonies were approached by folk-lore from the 
side of these modern survivals. Thus the modern method is an in- 
version of the former order of study, which began with the culti- 
vated and literary myths ; whereas we do not now say that a harvest 
rite or vernal custom has filtered into the modern peasant world 
from Ovid, but rather that the latter describes and decorates, in his 
account, some rural custom or tale infinitely older than his day, and 
which may be shared with Roman agriculturists by the peasants of 
France and England, and also by natives of lands unknown to the 
civilized races of the Old World. This common stock of usage, 
opinion, and myth is retained by the unprogressive class, while 
priests, poets, and legislators select from it, turning custom into law, 
magic into ritual, story into epic, popular singing measures into 
stately metres, and vague floating belief into definite religious doc- 
trines. Thus, the world-wide customs of the blood-feud had become 
the basis of the Athenian law of homicide; rites of savage magic, 
believed to fertilize the fields, of the Attic thesmophoria, or of the 
Eleusinian mysteries ; brief singing measures, belonging to popu- 
lar song, had been developed into the hexameter. The world-wide 
marchen of the blinded giant, the returned husband, the lad with 
the miraculously skilled companions, had been expanded into the 
Odyssey and the Argonautica. Thus the method of folk-lore shows 
us mankind everywhere developing in mass, and without the trace- 
able agency of individuals (although such agency must have been at 
work), and forming a great body of ideas, customs, legends, and be- 
liefs, from which, as society advances, the genius of individuals 
utilizes and polishes, improves, fixes, and perfects. Meantime, until 
very recently, even in the higher races, the folk, the untaught peo- 
ple, have retained the old stock, and used the same ancient stories 
which had, unconsciously to themselves, been already refined by the 
genius of poets, thus prolonging the ancient life, as it had existed 
before Homer sang. Such, he thought, was the broad general view 
of folk-lore, to which without doubt there were many exceptions. 
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The president then proceeded to point out the influence of early 
credulity. False analogy, the doctrine of sympathies, the faith in 
spirits, with perhaps an inkling of hypnotism, produced the faith in 
magic. This belief rendered the world a confused place, in which 
metamorphoses, necromancy, and conversation with beasts became 
probable occurrences. Painful as this life seemed to our modern 
ideas, it was nevertheless true that we were indebted to it for our 
poetry. Had the stars been supposed to be masses of incandescent 
gas, we should not have had their present names or associations. 
Ignorance and fear were the origin of the poetry in which we have 
the happier part of our being. If mankind had always possessed 
our present knowledge, we should look on the rainbow and be 
ignorant of Iris the messenger, and of the bow of the covenant. 
The method of folk-lore, as set forth, rested on the hypothesis that 
all peoples have passed through a mental condition so fanciful, dark- 
ened, and incongruous as to appear to us insane. Further expla- 
nation belonged to the psychologist. Alluding to the unity and 
harmony of human beliefs, and the close resemblance of popular 
myths in all countries, the speaker observed that this fact was 
among the most curious discoveries of folk-lore. Customs and be- 
liefs might be expected to accord, because they sprang from similar 
conditions and necessities. As to the resemblance of myths and 
stories, he himself was inclined to attribute them partly to identity 
of ideas and beliefs, partly to modern and prehistoric transmission. 
He considered that the germs were everywhere the same, and that 
speciality of race contributed the final form. This he illustrated by 
the deluge myth, which existed as a tradition among many peopLs, 
but had received its final monotheistic character from the Jewish 
race. Many nations had carved images, but only Greece had brought 
art to perfection. Adding a final word in favor of the charm of the 
study (whether called anthropology or folk-lore), he observed that the 
science of man is full of lessons and enjoyment. Ends have been 
won which have never been foreseen, and won by means which we 
would not have chosen. 

Mr. C. G. Leland, in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for his admirable address, said that the great object of folk-lore was 
to get at the inner life of history, folk-lore being to history what 
color was to design. Commending the liberal and catholic tone of 
the address, he urged that proper allowances should be made for 
differences of opinion which must of necessity appear as the associa- 
tion grew larger. 

At this meeting, a collection of objects connected with folk-lore 
was opened to the inspection of members of the congress. Among 
these is especially to be mentioned a most interesting collection of 
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local " Feasten Cakes," collected for exhibition by Mrs. G. Laurence 
Gomme, as examples of the early customary cakes still made in 
connection with English local festivals. A sufficient quantity of 
these had been provided for refreshment at afternoon tea during 
the congress. Among amulets and charms included in the exhi- 
bition were some American Voodoo charms, contributed by Mr. 
Leland. 

Friday was devoted to the Folk-tale section of the congress, the 
introductory address being delivered by the chairman, Mr. E. Sid- 
ney Hartland. Mr. Hartland, in discussing the question of the 
anthropological value of folk-tales, declared that his interest in the 
science of folk-lore would cease unless he believed that it might be 
made to yield to the inquirer information of value respecting the be- 
liefs and practices of mankind, and, still further, as to the structure 
and development of the human mind. Discussing views respecting 
the diffusion of folk-tales, he said that conclusions as to the beliefs 
fundamental to all savage religions had been founded on the method 
of Grimm, in which it was assumed that folk-tales represented the 
inherited tradition of the particular race among which they were 
found. This conclusion had been challenged, literary men having 
argued that the true origin of folk-tales was in India, these being dis- 
tributed especially by the Buddhist propaganda. Such, at least, he 
understood to be the former orthodox opinion of scholars who dis- 
puted the anthropological hypothesis, namely, that the variations of 
the environment, physical and social, gave rise to a variety of stories 
presenting perpetual coincidences, and evolved from a few leading 
ideas common to the race. On the other hand, the counter-theory 
as now maintained, while admitting that the foundation of tales cur- 
rent all over the globe must be sought in the beliefs of savages, and 
in magical and other superstitions, still denies that the fact of a 
given story being domesticated among any people constitutes iii 
itself evidence as to the beliefs or practices of that people. It 
would be too great a draught on our credulity to suppose that a com- 
plicated plot is invented in a dozen different places, while easy to 
explain its currency as the result of communication, ultimately, per- 
haps, causing it to make the circuit of the world. Thus, Dr. Boas 
had mentioned a number of myths disseminated among American 
aborigines. Commenting on the consequences of this view, and ad- 
mitting the undoubted evidence of diffusion, the chairman of the 
section still considered that the tales of savage peoples might be 
employed as evidence of their belief and custom, inasmuch as these 
would not have been received into the stock of any given people 
unless they embodied familiar ideas and practices. This thesis he 
illustrated by a number of examples, showing how certain stories, 
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which appear to have a wide range, had in different localities been 
adapted to express native usages, and methods of life. One of these 
tales, for instance, was that in which a maiden is visited at night 
by a mysterious youth who suffers a strange metamorphosis, and 
disappears during the day. The ideas and details of the tale are 
found to be in harmony with the creed and environment of ihe race, 
whether Karen, Tjame (borders of Annam), Zulu, and Yunicare (of 
the Andes). With regard to the question whether such resem- 
blances involve actual transmission, the speaker pointed out that 
all plots are changes rung on the universal phenomena of human 
life, and quoted a recent instance of contemporaneous invention. A 
fictitious sketch, narrating the last vision and death of an unsuc- 
cessful author, appeared in July, 1890, in the " Newbery House Maga- 
zine." A story essentially the same was subsequently printed in 
"Macmillan's Magazine." Inquiry showed that the second story 
had been communicated before the first (by a different hand) had 
appeared. Accordingly, Mr. Hartland thought it possible that the 
same narrative might, in certain cases, have been originated in dif- 
ferent places. As respects the anthropological worth of these tales, 
accordingly, he thought the problem of origins one of minor impor- 
tance. 

Mr. W. W. Newell communicated an inedited folk-tale collected 
in Massachusetts, entitled " Lady Featherflight." This tale belongs 
to the class of folk-tales representing the wooing of the daughter 
of a giant, the accomplishment of tasks imposed by the father, and 
the flight of the lovers. This class appears to go back to a com- 
mon original, being the work of an author who, according to the 
view of Mr. Lang in a paper included in " Custom and Myth " (Lon- 
don, 1885), has attained for his work a circulation exceeding that of 
any other human composition. Mr. Newell offered a series of com- 
ments and comparisons in which the history of the tale was traced ; 
his conclusion being that the original was to be referred to India, 
having come into existence later than the earliest period of the liter- 
ature, but probably earlier than our era, and that from this centre it 
had been diffused through a great part of the globe. As to that 
class of tales which were found to be common to civilized and primi- 
tive races, he thought that such narratives were disseminated from 
the former to the latter, and not vice versa. As to the elements out 
of which the folk-tale under discussion had been composed, the 
same general principles would apply, although the date and original 
country of these elements could not be determined. The circulation 
of folk-tales he compared to the process by which a vegetable is 
carried, by commerce, from country to country, each sucressive va- 
riety of which may in turn become a centre of diffusion, and even 
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supersede, in its first home, the original type. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Andrew Lang expressed his disagreement with 
this view ; as to the superior influence of civilized races in respect 
of the currency of folk-tales, where dissemination had taken place, 
he considered it more likely that races superior in cultivation had 
borrowed from the more primitive. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs (editor of " Folk-Lore ") offered a paper on 
the problem of diffusion, in which he expressed his opposition to the 
theory of independent creation : he regarded folk-tales as essen- 
tially works of art ; the problem of the diffusion of tales was ex- 
cessively complicated, inasmuch as a people might lose a tradition 
and borrow it again. Mr. MacRitchie (editor of the "Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society") argued that folk-lore, or popular know- 
ledge, was, in one of its aspects, " traditional history." He gave 
examples of the manner in which actual historical events may gradu- 
ally assume unreal proportions. He paid especial attention to the 
traditional accounts of dwarfish races existing in the British Islands 
in connection with the existing structures which testify to the work 
of a small people. Mr. Alfred Nutt read a paper on " The Prob- 
lems of Heroic Legend in the Light of Modern Research upon 
Celtic and Teutonic Saga." 

Saturday was devoted to a journey to Oxford, the members of the 
Society visiting the Pitt-Rivers Museum, over which they were con- 
ducted by Professor E. B. Tylor, the originator and director of the 
collection. This museum is especially designed for educational pur- 
poses : it aims to bring together, in each region of life-history, a 
limited but carefully selected number of objects illustrating the order 
of development ; thus, in the field relating to folk-lore, the attention 
of the visitors was called, among other cases, to those exhibiting 
the history of masks, and of bells. It is impossible to speak in 
terms of too high praise of this unique collection, the arrangement 
of which everywhere exhibits the genius of its illustrious organizer ; 
the conception of a separate department, devoted to instruction of 
this sort, seems one which cannot be too strongly urged on the 
attention of the great museums. Afterwards the party divided, and 
were invited to lunch at Jesus and Merton colleges. The day was a 
beautiful one, and the glories of Oxford — unrivalled among uni- 
versity towns — never showed to greater advantage. 

On Monday the section on Mythology held its meeting. Pro- 
fessor John Rhys, of Jesus College, Oxford, presided, and gave an 
address, in which he considered the relation existing between my- 
thology and the study of language. He observed that until recently 
the student had confined his attention to a narrow field, including 
chiefly myths of Hindostan, Greece, and the Teutonic tribes, and 
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even within those limits, to the classical literature of the races in 
question. It had been assumed that the elucidation of a myth was 
to be sought in the explanation of proper names ; and the world had 
been confused by the various interpretations given to such names, 
according as the clue was sought in the phenomena of the dawn, the 
sun, or the storm-cloud. More lately, the anthropological method of 
studying myths, introduced, so far as he knew, by Professor E. B. 
Tylor in 1871, had led to a great change in the methods of research. 
The student now sought his material not only from the songs of the 
Rig Veda and the Homeric poems, but from the lips of the traveller 
and the missionary, and took into account the ideas of all races, from 
Terra del Fuego to Greenland. Still, the confusion produced by 
earlier interpretations had not altogether passed away. The speaker 
expressed his sense of the difficulties of the subject, arising from 
uncertainty as to what extent historical recollections mingled with 
mythic fancy. For instance, as regards Arthur of Britain, he had 
found it impossible to determine what proportion of historic remi- 
niscence entered into the legend, and how far it was affected by 
imaginative treatment. He saw no reason to despair of the future 
of the study, or to doubt that clear views would at last be attained. 
Mr. J. Stuart Glennie offered a discussion of " The Origins of My- 
thology." M. Ploix followed with a paper on the myth of the 
Odyssey, and a collection of charms and implements of sorcery was 
explained by Professor Tylor. 

In the afternoon, Mr. C. G. Leland offered a communication on 
" Modern Tuscan Traditions." In North Italy, between Ravenna 
and Forli, in the district called the Toscana Romagna, he found a 
mass of superstition and primitive belief exceeding anything which 
he had known in Europe. The central principle of this superstition 
was the worship of spirits, and these retained the names of old 
Etruscan deities. Of this paper a fuller account must be deferred 
until its publication. Miss Mary Owen, of St. Joseph, Missouri, read 
a paper on "Voodoo Magic," she herself being initiated, to a certain 
degree, in the order. Miss Owen's communication, which is impor- 
tant to students of American folk-lore, will hereafter be fully re- 
ported in this Journal. 

In the evening a "Conversazione" was held in the Mercers' 
Hall, where was presented an entertainment, consisting of the pre- 
sentation of a Mummers' Play ; of children's rounds as played in 
England ; of a Highland sword dance, accompanied by bagpipes; and 
of a variety of popular music, mariners' songs, Portuguese ballads, 
and also Welsh music. 

Tuesday was devoted to the section on Institutions, the address 
being given by the chairman, Sir Frederick Pollock. He professed 
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not to speak as an expert, his own department of jurisprudence deal- 
ing with an edited version of the original material. Thus, the prac- 
tice of trial by combat, in Western Europe, began with an edict of 
Gundobald of Burgundy in 501 ; but there must have been a good 
deal of previous history, for which definite information was wanting. 
Coincidences and borrowings were as hard to explain in institutions 
as in language ; all generations had treated posterity very ill in this 
respect. Dr. M. Winternitz read a paper " On a Comparative 
Study of Indo-European Customs, with especial reference to the 
Marriage Customs." In order to pronounce a custom Indo-Euro- 
pean, he considered it necessary that it should be found both in Asia 
and Europe. For example, as the Grihyasutras showed that in an- 
cient India, on the bride's entering her new home, a little boy was 
placed on her knees as an omen of male progeny, and as the same 
custom was found among all Slavonic peoples, he considered that 
the practice might be considered as belonging to primitive Indo- 
European ritual. In the same work was found mention of the rule 
that the bride must enter the house with the right foot first, and not 
tread on the threshold ; these rules were also observed in various 
European countries, the latter being connected with the well-known 
Roman practice of lifting the bride over the threshold. Other 
similar customs were throwing nuts, and the joining of hands of the 
bi idal pair, the latter practice surviving in the Christian ritual of the 
modern world. His conclusion was, that the primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean community had arrived at the point where marriage by capture 
only survived in various customs as sham capture, and marriage was 
based on purchase. The joining of hands was probably the most 
important civil act, and the leading of the bride round the fire the 
chief feature in the religious ceremony. The bride was taken from 
her father's house to the home of the new husband ; but whether 
this was really a new home founded by the man, or a joint family, 
of which the bridegroom was only a member, could not yet be de- 
cided. This picture of primitive Indo-European marriage customs 
agreed with the results of philologists obtained by sifting names of 
relationship. 

Mr. G. Laurence Gomme read a paper on "The Non-Aryan Ori- 
gin of Agricultural Institutions." Drawing his illustrations from 
the British isles, he remarked on the existence in all parts of Great 
Britain of rites, customs, and usages connected with agriculture, 
which presented details agreeing in character. Exact parallels ex- 
isted in India as portions of village institutions. The Indian par- 
allels showed difference in race-origin, one portion belonging to the 
Aryan people, another to the non-Aryan. He considered that the 
village community in Britain was connected with the economical 
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condition of the non-Aryan aborigines, and the history of the tribal 
community with the Aryan conquerors, the Romans having had little 
to do with shaping the village institutions of Great Britain. 

On Tuesday evening was given a dinner, which proved to be a 
very pleasant occasion. 

The congress was brought to a close on Wednesday, the most 
interesting feature of the session being a communication on the 
Folk-lore of Ceylon, by Mr. Hugh Nevil, Civil Service Commissioner. 
He gave a brief account of the chief branches of popular tradition 
and custom in that island, nursery rhymes, proverbs, folk-stories, 
myths, songs of the Veddas, magic, demonology, Buddhist folk-lore 
(that is, lore developed in the course of the Buddhist history), and 
the like ; also of the remarkable agricultural customs connected with 
the growing of rice and grain, the strange custom belonging to cer- 
tain professions, rice-growers, hunters, and sorcerers, of using words 
in senses different from that properly belonging to these. He gave 
illustrations of Vedda incantations, of their god worshipped under 
a symbol resembling the Maypole, and showed the peculiar bower- 
like structures on which certain child-spirits are supposed to flutter 
down to their worshippers. Mr. Nevil has formed an immense col- 
lection of matter connected with Cingalese folk-lore, a part of which 
he is engaged in publishing at his own expense. 

The officers of the congress for an ensuing term, and an Inter- 
national Folk-Lore Council, were appointed ; publication of the 
names in this Journal will be made after the receipt of the official 
report. The time and place of meeting of the next Congress was 
left to the Council. 



